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From early colonial times the states have been centres
of experiment in bicameral rule as well as electoral methods.
But the variety in forms has now become slight and the
relations between the upper and lower chambers, often
contentious and even acrimonious in the nineteenth century,
have become in the twentieth relatively tranquil. All the
states except Queensland, which abolished its Legislative
Council in 1922, retain second chambers, known as Legislative
Councils. All now adopt the elective method in constituting
these bodies, although the procedure of election and the
length of tenure diSer. In 1934 New South Wales, after
unhappy experiences with an appointive. council, followed
democratic experiment further than other states in providing
that councillors be chosen for twelve years by joint vote of
the existing council and assembly in accord with the principle
of proportional representation, that one-fourth of them be
elected every three years, and that no special qualification
be required, except an Australian residence for three years
and the right to vote for members of the assembly. Other
states prescribe direct election in special constituencies by
an electorate which, unlike that for the assemblies, is gen-
erally limited by a property qualification. The term of office
is usually six years, and in Tasmania and Western Australia
the executive cannot dissolve the council before the expiry
of its term. Councillors must generally be at least thirty
years of age and possess property. They exert a restraining
influence upon the work of the assemblies, especially where
radical innovations are under debate. The council in Victoria
was described by a shrewd observer as "a lot of very old
men, used to their petty vices and determined to snub the
reforming zeal of younger men/'15 For years the abolition
of the councils has been a publicized plank in the platforms
of the state Labour parties, but the lingering tradition of
a bicameral regime remains strong enough to balk the
would-be abolitionists. The assemblies vary in size from that
of New South Wales with ninety members to that of Tasmania
15Sugden and Eggleston, George Swinburne, 194.